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or his garretteer, " a judicious writer," and exclaims, 
" How greatly are mankind indebted to this frank, honest- 
" hearted writer" we must presume, that there is a feeling 
of personal gratitude towards this redoubtable ally, against 
a common enemy ; and his petulant ill humour recalls to 
mind the scene between Beaumarchais and the physician : 
" Pent etre Monsieur, at-il ecrit line tragedie dans sa 
"jeunesse." 

We will further notice a trifling errour, in speaking of the 
" Marchioness of Yarmouth." There is no such person. 
The Marchioness of Hertford is the mother-in-law of the 
Countess of Yarmouth, and we presume his allusion is to 
the intimacy of the former with the Prince of Wales. In 
collecting his specimens of eloquence, from the "thunder 
" and lightning" class of orators, in the British parliament, 
the writer should not have overlooked th« more recent 
«ffusions of General Mathew and Sir Frederick Flood. 

We have heard, that there is a third answer, which we 
have not been able to obtain. We are glad of it for reasons 
already given. We hope these answers will cross the At- 
lantick, and though none of them are calculated for the 
meridian of England, yet, as they will serve to shew the 
indignation that has been so widely excited in this country, 
by the foal calumny of the Quarterly Review, it may be 
hoped, that some manly Englishman may come forward to 
investigate the subject. 



A Few Weeks in Paris during the residence of the allied 
Sovereigns in that Metropolis. First American edi- 
tion. Boston, Cummings& Hilliard, pp. 168, Vlmo. 

In contemplating the history of the last thirty years, we can 
with difficulty preserve the sobriety of thinking, necessary 
to historical reflections. We are intoxicated with the pas- 
sions of the period ; our blood is heated with the contagious 
violence of an era of subversion. The French revolution in 
itself, the mere mechanical part of it, is incomparably more 
vast, than that of any other on record ; but when we con- 
sider the relative situation of the rest of the world, the wide 
spread of refinement and intelligence, the intimate social 
relation between different countries, the promulgation of 
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particular tenets, the preservation of' actual privileges, the 
political sympathies that engaged the feelings of every man 
as well in Europe as in America, in the events of the day ; 
we may liken the interest inspired by this revolution, com- 
pared with any other, to a volcano that should suddenly 
arise to devastate the luxuriant plains of Flanders, or Lom- 
bardy, with a smoking crater in Iceland. The regular and 
minute knowledge of passing events, which the freedom 
and multiplication of gazettes gave to every individual, 
Seemed to shorten distance and approximate nations, till all 
mankind were excited by the same curiosity, flattered by 
the same hopes, roused by the same fears, and collected in 
one grand assembly where all were engaged in the same 
collision. If we recall to mind that seemingly auspicious 
epoch, when 

" O'er the vine-covered hills and gay regions of France, 
" The day-star oi'liberty rose," 

and from thence dawned on all the countries of Europe ; 
the gladness of heart and shouts of exultation that burst 
from awakened nations ; the clouds that soon began to rise 
above the horizon, till all the elements were thrown into 
commotion ; the howlings of the hurricane that menaced 
indiscriminate ruin ; the lightnings that scathed every 
power in Europe ; and when the tempest subsided, left 
them involved in the most lurid night of tyranny ; we 
hardly realize the picture in fancy, of what we have so 
often shuddered at in reality. When this night, which 
seemed destined to be of polar duration, was unexpectedly 
dispelled, and light again appeared to gild the scattered 
ruins that survived : we imagine ourselves seated to witness 
some grand, romantick drama, where, after the most horrible 
succession of tragical scenes, the denouement unfolds with 
all the splendour of decoration, and all the grandeur of re- 
tributive justice, the last act occupied with the restoration 
of legitimate rule, in presence of the deputies that ven- 
geance has brought from the remotest regions of the earth, 
to witness the prostration of the usurping despot ; and the 
gorgeous finale * concludes with all the pomp and circum- 
stance of glorious war, in a united chorus of triumphant 
Europe. Here indeed was realized the enthusiasm of the 
poet : 

* Recent events have shewn that this was not the finale. P. S. note. 
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A kingdom for a stage, princes to act, 
And monarchs to behold the swelling scene. 

There is one point of view in which retrospection to the 
epoch of the French revolution is peculiarly grateful. It 
elevates our opinion of mankind. It shews one of the peri- 
ods, when the enthusiasm of generous feelings was univer- 
sal ; when every man rejoiced at the melioration of human 
condition ; when the brightest visions of general felicity 
were fondly cherished ; when the disposition to compromise 
was predominant ; when the peasant who acquired was not 
more eager and happy than the noble who surrendered : all 
the feelings were fervid, all the principles liberal ; a political 
millennium was thought to have arrived, privilege stooped, 
monopoly expanded, rank condescended, avarice relented, 
and poverty was consoled ; national and individual selfish- 
ness gave way to general benevolence, and mankind were 
nearly persuaded, that perpetual peace, political virtue, po- 
pular reason,seIf-denying privilege and national magnanimity, 
were something more than splendid illusions. It is really 
solacing to look back at this evanescent period, because 
the general tone of feeling was pure, beneficent and honour- 
able to humanity. How these prospects were overcast ; 
where the errours originated that blasted the hopes of man- 
kind, are not within our present intention to inquire ; we 
wish only, in a hasty survey, to see if any thing has been 
saved from the wreck ; whether so many disappointments 
have been fruitless, all these calamities utterly without 
compensation. 

A different division of property is a favourable result, 
though a very inadequate compensation for the intense suf- 
ferings and extreme disorder that produced it. Innumerable 
estates belonging to the church, many that had enormously 
accumulated in the hands of the great noblesse, have been 
distributed among a large number of small proprietors, who 
form a class between the peasantry and the nobles, that 
was almost wanting formerly in France. The influence of 
this order of men, when their property becomes stable, will 
form a principal pillar in the social edifice. They do not, 
like the great, live in the capital, where their property is 
dissipated, and their independence sacrificed to the favour 
of the court ; but their incomes are spent in their own 
neighbourhood, in improving their estates, and employing 
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the industrious about them, by which means the whole 
country is enlivened and adorned. The value of this class 
of men is remarkably shewn in England ; and in France 
they will become more and more important, if their situation 
and rights are confirmed by time. 

The destruction of the monastick syslem, the consequent 
diminution of mendicity, and increased number of active 
men for agriculture and the useful arts, by adding to the 
means of supporting a greater population, and thus multiply- 
ing marriages, is a very considerable advantage ; for though 
a disposition to invigorate and protect it is shewn by 
Spain, yet we consider that government an exception, whose 
example cannot be followed, nor even rendered permanent. 
The country of Don Quixote must eventually yield to the 
pervading spirit of melioration, though it appears to be the 
legitimate and unalienable territory of romance ; the coun- 
try above all others, where the follies of the fathers are lost 
upon the children, where the dignity of indolence is the 
limit of ambition : where novelty and change have neither 
power nor attraction ; where perseverance in ancient cus- 
toms, prejudices and barbarism were strongly depicted in 
the fable of Count Oxienstern ; that Adam having been per- 
mitted to revisit the earth, travelled over every country, 
without finding any thing to recognise, till he came to 
Spain, when he exclaimed, Ah ! this country I know ; noth- 
ing has been changed here since my departure, every thing 
is just as I left it. 

Another advantage which may be permanent, is the re- 
moval of some national and religious prejudices, and the in- 
troduction into various countries of the improvements of 
others, that are susceptible of being transferred. The 
chaos of war and revolution, that has carried Spaniards to 
Holstein, and Russians to Lombardy ; Englishmen to Si- 
cily, Spain and Portugal, Italians into Poland, and French- 
men and Poles, as soldiers or exiles, into every part of the 
world, has served to eradicate many gross and absurd pre- 
judices. It has given an opportunity to witness improve- 
ments abroad, that might afterwards be advantageous at 
home. The effect of these may be perceived in France, in 
outward objects, in their villages and country houses par- 
ticularly, though much indeed remains to be done. This 
exchange of friendly or warlike visits, has made nations ac- 
quainted with each other, and their laws and manners subjecte 
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of mutual observation, which is rapidly communicated by 
gazettes. A spirit of rivalship in improvement is excited j 
gross tyranny and injustice partially checked, by some fear 
of the reproaches of other nations, when a bad sovereign 
or minister can trample with impunity on his own. Many 
marks of this anxiety for the good opinion of the world 
might be pointed out ; and its tendency is to increase and 
to produce the best effects. Formerly, nations had the 
same barbarous contempt for, and ignorance of each other, 
that the Turks now have for the rest of Europe. In the 
present day, a brutal prince who is dreaded in his own, 
may be denounced with impunity in a foreign land. The 
victim of injustice in one, may fly to other countries, and 
securely stigmatize oppression. 

A great benefit will be derived from the partial elevation 
of the lower classes of society j which, like clearing away 
from foundations the rubbish in which they were buried, 
renders the whole fabrick stronger. In all countries, even 
the most despotick, some shackles are removed ; talents 
and virtue have some chance of rising from the lowest sta- 
tion to the highest. The police of social watchfulness is 
better organized : men are less skreened by their situation 
from ridicule or censure : they are not so much raised 
above, or degraded below the operation of opinion. The 
feudal system was still in force at the period of the French 
revolution ; though its prominent features were obliterated, 
or polished by the increase of wealth, of education, and the 
spirit of improvement. Mankind, however, were still divi- 
ded into noblesse and canaille. The ferocious baron, and 
the chivalrick knights were no longer the haughty tenants of 
gloomy castles, and the unrestricted tyrants of miserable 
vassals ; but the partition walls remained the same, while 
the exteriour was changed. The first were now the dissolute 
retainers of a court, revelling in luxury, and the latter a 
wretched peasantry, reduced to the minimum of subsist- 
ence. The events of the last thirty years have corrected 
this barbarous state. The condition of society is still im- 
perfect ; the weakness and passions of men must for ever 
keep it so. But there is a fundamental melioration ; some 
good has necessarily disappeared with evils that have been 
remedied, because good and evil are never pure, unmixed,, 
but always in some degree blended. That respect on one 
part, and condescension on the other, the favourable aspect 
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of this marked separation, has vanished, and with the age 
of chivalry is gone for ever. In doing away these illusions, 
these courtesies of society, it may be difficult to decide 
which party has lost most ; yet the solid condition of man- 
kind is improved. They ate now, at least, of the same 
species,* and merit may carry an individual through every 
gradation. They are all subject to the same general laws, 
and exposed to the same elements. The sun does not shine 
for one eternally, while the other is irremediably doomed 
to perpetual gloom : all have a chance to be sheltered from 
adversity : one may not be able to cover himself with both 
great-coat and umbrella against the rain, but the same 
shower falls on his more fortunate neighbour. Honesty, in- 
dustry and frugality may eventually give him the comforts 
of competency, if not the splendour of opulence ; and, 
knowing this, he meets the pitiless pelting of the storm 
without despondency. 

One of the most obvious advantages attending the res- 
toration of the Bourbons, is the circumstance of its having 
been so long delayed. This has in a great degree pre- 
vented France from becoming the theatre of endless civil 
wars. The ancient line of sovereigns was restored through 
necessity, not by their own adherents, but by the powerful 
chiefs of the recent government. Their partisans therefore 
will influence, but not monopolize or control the policy of 
the future government. War, misfortune, and time had 
thinned the ranks of the emigrants, before the amnesty 
granted in the early part of Napoleon's career, brought back 
the great body of the remainder from exile. Those who 
remained, were personally attached to the proscribed fami- 
ly, or had obtained distinction in the service of foreign 
countries. A few steadily persevered through almost a 
generation, nearly devoid of hope, in their inflexible loyalty. 
This rigid pertinacity of principle, in spite of the establish- 
ment of different systems, would perhaps be hurtful to 
society, if the instances were numerous. But how few in 
comparison to the whole number, how many, in regard to 

* There is no need of citing facts, in support of these remarks, but a singular in- 
stance occurs in the memoirs of Grimm, and which draws no reflection from him. 
He gives an account of a pilot of Dieppe, who with the greatest heroism, and most 
arduous exertion, had saved several men from a wreck. The action was so remarka- 
ble, that he was rewarded by Mr. Necker, then minister, with a pension. The man 
came to Paris to return thanks for this favour, and was taken to court, that the king 
might see him, as he passed, but his majesty could not speak to him, because, it rms am. 
trary to etiquette. 
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the infirmity and corruption of men, have thus persevered ! 
In rendering justice to this small band of unyielding 
knights, we must not forget another class of directly ad- 
verse principles, yet equally meritorious, and still fewer in 
number. These were the men who vainly hoped that 
France was capable of maintaining republican institutions, 
and who, when this illusion was dissipated, never would 
yield to the threats or seduction of the usurper. How few 
indeed were these ! * How many have we seen, who, after 
participating and promoting all the extravagance of the revo- 
lution ; nay more, who were engaged in perpetrating its 
most atrocious crimes, decorated with the cap of liberty ; 
have since proved themselves to be the most supple and 
profligate agents of despotism, tricked out in all the gaudy 
display of the imperial livery. 

The position of the French king is one of great difficulty. 
He came back to a country, loaded with heavy burthens, 
with cities decayed, industry circumscribed, active capital 
diminished, the publick feeling almost exclusively directed 
towards war, which, after twenty-five years of conquest and 
calamity, had left it a population of soldiers and invalids, 
accustomed to war as a trade, estimating military glory 
alone, and inclined to seek for prosperity, not from industry, 
but victory. In this state of publick feeling, he arrived to 
take command, when the madness of his predecessor had ter- 
minated his disastrous career, by abandoning all the aggre- 
gated conquests of the republick, and the allies in- possession 
of Paris, and the finest provinces of France. As peace 
was to be concluded, the inevitable cession of the conquered 
territories was obvious, but a mortified soldiery attributed, 
however absurdly, this sacrifice to the new sovereign. The 
marshals of France had nothing more to hope from their 
old master ; they were tired of his eternal wars, more anx- 
ious for repose than action, his heartless, selfish and brutal 
character repelling affection, and sure that their rank and 
consideration would make them necessary to the restored 
family, and secure their present influence. The feeling 
was different with many of the generals and officers of a 

* One of them, a member of the National Convention, who gave his vote to save 
the unfortunate Louis 16th j who has always resisted the sordid temptations offered 
by circumstances, and remained steady and consistent with his first principles, has 
long resided among us. Retired and unobtrusive, neither meddling nor intriguing, 
he has kept " the even tenour of his way." Should this sentence meet his eye, he 
will excuse the allusion of the writer, which long respect for his character has extorted 
Vol. I. No. 1. 13 
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lower rank, who naturally apprehended that they should be 
sacrificed to make room for the individuals of ancient fami- 
lies ; and as they had promotion and fortune to expect, they 
regretted the leader, under whom they might still look for 
plunder and advancement. 

To the discontent of the military, might be added the 
apprehensions of the purchasers of, national property; 
though the most solemn assurances were given, that it 
should be respected. A number of royalists, who sought 
compensation for their fidelity and misfortunes, swelled this 
list of dissatisfied individuals, which the reforms in various 
departments had created. To these sources of uneasiness 
might be added the inquietude, which reflecting men, and 
all the principal proprietors felt, lest the superannuated 
clergy, who were entirely opposed to the modern feelings 
of France, and ignorant of their extent, should effect the 
re-establishment of ancient abuses. These men were vio- 
lent and bitter, for we sometimes perceive in old men a 
rancour of feeling, and extravagance of views, more exten- 
sive and disgusting, than the wildest impetuosity of youth, 
which last often carries its own antidote, a warm and sus- 
ceptible heart. All good men in Frauce wanted a revival 
of rational religion ; at the same time, they loathed the idea 
of the puerilities and corruptions, that had formerly de- 
graded it. A part of the family, the presumptive heirs to 
the crown, were well known to be absorbed in devotion*; 
and the attempt to revive publick processions, the hunting 
after relicks, the ostentatious commemorations of past ca- 
lamities, inspired distrust of the magnanimity of the sove- 
reign, and the most serious alarm at the renewal of abolished 
evils. These were the apprehensions, which were the deep- 
est and most generally felt. If the court should lean defi- 
nitively to this course of policy, if instead of correcting 
the lax habits of modern France, by the solid, useful, and 
beneficent part of religion ; they should attempt with the 
scattered and obscure leaven of superstition, that still exists 
in some of the provinces, to ferment the publick mind, and 
again encumber and humiliate France with ancient abuses, 
useless ceremonies, idle festivals, and monkish absurdities, 
they will infallibly create fresh disturbances. 

The clamour raised by the unfortunate proprietors of St. 
Domingo was very embarrassing to the government. They 
would listen to nothing, but the conquest of that island, the 
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extermination of the blacks, and the repeopling it with 
Africans ; which would be the labour of years, and the 
expense of hundreds of thousands of lives, if indeed it could 
be effected at all. By the most odious perversity, one of 
the first schemes of commerce in the French ports, was to 
plunge into all the infamy and horrours of the slave trade, 
after having been driven from it, upwards of twenty years. 
The enemies of this trade are sure however to triumph 
eventually. The laws of England have, after a long strug- 
gle, adopted the feelings of humanity and sound policy, and 
this trade is now stigmatized and punished as felony; seve- 
ral merchants, as they were called, in spite of their infamous 
wealth, have been sent with other convicts to Botany Bay ; 
and when national law thus unites with the common sense 
and generous feelings of mankind, the base and the sordid 
must give way to publicfc opinion, or suffer from publick 
justice. 

It is time to speak of the work before us, which is given 
as a journal, addressed to a friend, by an Englishman ; 
though little pains are taken to support this fictitious character. 
The author has, we believe, since avowed the production ; 
and the publick are certainly indebted to him for having 
given some account of those most interesting scenes, which 
it was his good fortune to witness : many of these are de- 
scribed with vivacity and discernment. It is evidently the 
production of an unpractised author, hastily composed, and 
describing events, whose rapid succession, as well as the 
tumultuous emotions they excited, it was difficult to relate 
without confusion. There are some inaccuracies in the 
composition, and a perpetual intrusion of French words, 
where no peculiarity of expression is obtained by it. It is 
written in a lively manner, and discovers marks of observa- 
tion and reflection, sufficient to make us wish for more la- 
boured efforts from the same pen. Our first extract will 
suggest a few remarks. 

" June 9. The king has made an ordinance, by which 
" the gay old fellows of sixty and seventy feel themselves 
" particularly affected. ' We, &c. decree, that all shops, 
" caff€s, restaurateurs, and places of amusement, be shut 
"on Sundays,' &c. ; and it also makes it unlawful to work 
" on Saints' days, as well as on the Sundays. I have not 
" seen the act, but I am told this is included. One can 
" hardly conceive it possible for any king in Europe to issue 
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" a more tyrannical mandate ; — by a single blow, to deprive 
" his subjects of their most precious rights, the only rights 
" that they think of any value ; — to prohibit leures contre 
" danses de Dimanche, their petits promenades in the jar- 
" dins du Turque, and those places, that one sees on Sun- 
" day evening, crowded with the merriest, happiest faces 
" that can be imagined. The French people esteem Sun- 
" day sacred, not to their religion, but to their pleasures. 
" This is a melancholy consideration enough ; but every 
" body knows, that it is the universal idea upon the conti- 
" nent. They have no political liberties ; and for centuries 
" the lower orders have consoled themselves with the single 
" liberty of meeting on the Sunday, putting on their best 
" clothes, dismissing all their cares, carrying bouquets to 
" their mistresses, dancing and singing, and having a thou- 
" sand little amusements. I confess, it does give one a 
" feeling very much like horrour, to come from a country, 
'* where the Sunday is observed, and see in Paris most of 
" the shops open, and more gayly arranged, the streets and 
" caffig's better filled, and more merriment and laughing. 
" This is certainly very revolting and hateful ; but the 
" custom does exist, and it is not the fault of this generation 
" or the past. The only questions we ask are, if the gov- 
" eminent has power enough to stop these amusements, and 
" if, by commanding the people not to work on Sundays 
" and Saints' days, they have taken the best step to check 
" the immorality of the country ? Though the French have 
" stooped to humiliation and mortification, from their own 
" government, that no one conceived it possible any human 
" creature could endure, I am not quite persuaded, from 
*' what I hear and see, that they are yet prepared for this 
" last blow. 

" Nothing that has happened since I have been in France, 
" has excited so much real indignation, and such universal 
" complaints. These are ideas, they say, that the king has 
" received in England. Why oppress and harass a gay 
" and lively nation, fond of pleasure, and possessing every 
<r charm of climate, soil and disposition, with the heavy, 
" gloomy habits of a melancholy, unsociable people ? We 
" do not say, that we are happier than the English ; but . 
" nature evidently made us to furnish the world a different 
" example of human felicity, as well as greatness ; and, un- 
" til we have their fogs, and their spleen, it is cruel, and 
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" perhaps impossible, to make us renounce our gayety and 
" amusements. It is thus that the French defend them- 
" selves ; and if they are to be rescued from their nielan- 
" choly, corrupt condition, one must hope that force is not 
" the only instrument that is to accomplish it. However, 
" while the king is making ordinances in support of the 
" Christian institution, it may be as well that his own court 
" does not overlook one of the most conspicuous precepts of 
"that religion, ' Thou seest the mote,' &c. I mean, that 
" in the very week, and hardly twenty-four hours before 
" the commencement of the Sunday, when he dates his de- 
" cree forbidding the ordinary pleasures of the people, he 
" allows and proclaims on that day, a publick levee in his 
" own palace ; so that after his majesty Ws chretienne has 
" hobbled before twenty thousand people to mass, and back 
" again, he amuses himself the rest of the day, in receiving 
" and greeting several hundreds of the most immoral and 
"unprincipled men in Europe. It is notorious, that since 
" the restoration, there has been, every Sunday, a levee at 
" the palace ; and it is quite as notorious, that they have 
" been the most crowded and fashionable. This he never 
" learned in England, where, I undertake to say, there has 
" been no publick levee on Sunday, since the days of 
" Charles II. Such gross inconsistency is disgraceful and 
" criminal. Since the decree, there has been a levee at 
" court, and the usual levee among the people. 

" As it regards not working on Sundays, and days of the 
" Saints — there is a natural impossibility that the last part 
" can be observed, because the Saints' days are so nume- 
" rous in the Catholick system, that the poor people would 
" not have time to get a subsistence. The amount of this 
" argument is contained in the conclusion of a very piteous 
" harangue, that ' Une Pauvre,' who is, no doubt, as 
"good a Catholick as any in France, made to day in the 
" streets upon this very subject. — ' Jai dix enfants, qui de- 
" mandent tous les jours quelque chose a manger ;' jai quart 
"jours* par semaine pour en chercher. Qfi-est-ce qfiil faut 
" qfiils sont devenus le reste 1 II faut que la moitie" mourut 
" et la moitie piilat.' Now, provided this consideration ef- 
" fects nothing with those humane persons, who think it is 
" better that even the whole should die, than the half steal ; 
" it may be possible to find some objection in the law itself 
" against the observance of Saints' days. This decree 
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" throws the whole population of France into a state of 
" complete idleness, at least eighty days in the year, inclu- 
" ding the Sundays ; and, in the present depravity, and 
"want of all religious and moral ideas, there can be no 
" more effectual way of introducing eighty days of every 
" species of vice and wickedness. Every man, who has 
"been on the continent, knows perfectly well, that the 
" most immoral day in the week is the Sunday, because it 
" is the most idle day. And how will a government pre- 
"vent this? By forcing people to go to church to worship 
" an < unknown God,' by inquisitions, ' auto da fe.' No- 
" body ever heard yet, though many governments have 
" acted on the belief, that persecution made a people either 
" moral or religious ; and, therefore, provided the govern- 
" ment had the power, (which is certainly doubtful,) of 
" stopping all the publick amusements of the people, it does 
" not strike me, that they have thrown the first stone against 
" their immorality, by making them idle. Is it not a speedier 
"and surer remedy to keep them employed? to guarantee 
" to these poor Frenchmen, a security for their industry, a 
■" free commerce, and a market for their manufactures ? 
" One would think, that if the government could find this 
" opportunity of introducing these regular and steady habits, 
" of convincing them, as much as is possible, that industry 
" is the only protection against poverty ; they would soon- 
" er see in France, in all probability, that delightful and 
" profitable employment of the Sunday, which is witnessed 
" in almost every country that is not Catholick. 

" But in this zeal for morality, why does not the govern- 
" ment send some of its myrmidons, to break up those 
" maisons des jeux in the palais royal, particularly the one, 
" where the common people assemble ? It is a suite of six 
" or seven large rooms handsomely furnished, in each of 
" which there is some sort of gambling ' machine,' but gen- 
" erally, a ' rouge et noir' table, which is usually surround- 
" ed by fifty or sixty persons, who play twenty or forty 
" sous at a hazard. They are persons of all ages and 
" sexes ; interesting girls of twelve and thirteen, decently 
" dressed, who commence in these rooms, the first act 
" of their profligacy, and at their side, women of fifty or 
" sixty, who here make an end of their wealth and depravi- 
" ty ; labouring men, who work for fifteen sous a day, and 
" are, in a moment, driven away, poor and wretched, and 
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" prepared to commit any crime. It is impossible to con- 
" ceive any scene so confined, more odious, disgusting, and 
" frightful, where corruption assumes a more silent, melan- 
" choly aspect, or where the heart can be more depraved, 
" and fitted for the most ferocious acts. It is an eternal 
" round of ihe most horrid iniquity and wickedness. At 
"sunrise, at sun set, at twelve o'clock of the night, at 
" every hour of the day, and every day of the year, you 
" see the same crowds round these tables, — the same an- 
" guish, and despair, and villany, and every diabolical pas- 
" sion, in the faces of the players, — the same gruff, dismal, 
" constant sound from the man who deals the cards. ' Mes- 
" seurs, faites voire jeu, rouge perd et couleur,' these with 
" the noise of the money on the table, are almost the 
" only sounds heard in these gloomy, frightful places, 
" where one cannot enter at alate hour of the night, without 
"shuddering, and trembling for his situation. It is from 
" one of these houses, that St. Leon was escaping, after 
" having lost the fortune of his wife ; when the idea of him- 
" self, he says, was so dreadful, that even the midnight 
" robber in the streets shrunk from him in dismay. Be- 
" sides this, there is, in the palais royal, two other maisons 
" des jeux, larger and splendidly arranged, which respecta- 
" b'e people frequent ; and I believe, they are scattered 
" about in all the publick places. Why is it, that the license 
" is not taken away from one at least of these houses ? Or 
" why this decree against the publick gardens being open on 
" Sunday, which will only make the maisons des jeux more 
" crowded on that day ? Is it because they pay a revenue 
" to government ?" P. 127— 137. 

The best mode of passing the Sunday is, perhaps, still a 
desideratum, and must be different in different countries, 
modified by the character of the inhabitants. The same 
horrour that we feel in France, at seeing the French dance, 
they have felt in this country, on being precluded every 
species of amusement, and condemned to the most austere 
gravity, so long as the sun was above the horizon. We 
confess we shudder at the recollection of the manner in 
which we were obliged to pass the Sabbath, in our early 
youth. Placed in a town, remarkable for its bigotry ; when 
in a long summer's day, besides family prayers, we had 
gone through two services, the second of which terminated 
between 3 and 4 o'clock, we returned home, and under the 
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watchful control of some sour, narrow-minded farmer, im- 
mured in a suffocating room, we were obliged to hear another 
endless sermon read, while we longed to bound over the fields, 
envying every bird that flew, but, so long as the sun cheered 
the earth, were retained in confinement ; a system well calcu- 
lated as a preparatory course for a Carthusian friar, but des- 
tructive of some of the best and most innocent feelings of boys 
intended for the world, and admirably contrived to disgust 
them with all religion. A proper degree of relaxation connect- 
ed with devotion, is the nice and delicate point to be ascertain- 
ed. The observance of the Sunday must vary* according to 
the character of nations, and, in some circumstances, of indi- 
viduals. It is important to the interests of religion, that the 
associations with the Sabbath should be grateful and desir- 
able. To men of reflecting habits and mature minds, se- 
clusion and meditation through the day may be most con- 
genial ; but would the same course be useful to children, 
to servants, to the vast majority of society, who, chained 
through the week, look forward to one day in it, for reli- 
gious duties, and for repose and enjoyment 1 In striving to 
make these act like men of grave and serious habits, do we 
not overshoot the mark, and, in attempting too much, produce 
a reaction both mischievous and permanent ? Compare the 
mode of passing the Sunday in England, with that in 
France. The upper ranks in the former go to church in 
the morning, and then prepare for an airing (when in Lon- 
don) in the parks, where, from three to five o'clock, all the 
brilliant equipages of the town are displayed in the rides, 
and tens of thousands of pedestrians throng the walks. 
The dinner at a late hour, is generally prolonged on 
account of some customary amusements being prohibit- 
ed : in some houses, the evening is occupied with a stated 
conversazione, and, in a few, with musick. The middling 
ranks stroll out into the country, to visit their friends, or 
some accustomed inn. The labouring class resort to the 
innumerable ale-houses, and in those filthy receptacles pass 
the day and night, in smoking and drinking. More drunken 
men might probably be collected of a Sunday evening, in 
a large town in England, than could be found over the whole 
surface of France. The wives of these last are in the 
mean time, occupied in making themselves and children as 
decent as possible, gossiping together, going to some fana- 
tical meeting of Methodists, or waiting with anxiety and 
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fear the return of a brutal, inebriated husband. In France, 
the upper classes, though not so generally as in former 
times, go to mass, then to court, and in the evening to some 
party. The middling classes go in the evening to the the- 
atre ; the poorer ranks to the theatre also, and to little gar- 
dens, where they drink weak wine or lemonade, while the 
younger ones are dancing. In the country, the people of a 
village assemble about sunset, near the house of the Lord 
of the Manor, which is also commonly close by the church, 
and there dance on the green for three or four hours, and 
then retire cheerful and happy to their homes.* Now, to 
our minds, this French mode of passing the Sunday, among 
the common people, is much better than the English prac- 
tice. We do not wish, however, to force upon one nation 
the customs of another. The French are a dancing peo- 
ple ; they have an habitual gayety and frivolity, that makes 
their amusements less turbulent, and more innocent- A 
dance with us, or the English, is an unusual exertion, a seri- 
ous undertaking ; and by the men is accompanied with very 
frequent draughts to rouse their spirits ; it is therefore, among 
the lower classes, a scene of rude and noxious merriment. 
The manner of passing the Sunday in the eastern states, 
does not perhaps require any change ; it is in most places 
natural, and suitable to the general manners. The habits 
of the puritans of New-England, in this respect, have often 
been the theme of very shallow ridicule. These were, in a 
high degree peculiar, rigid, energetick, and adapted to the 
circumstances in which they were placed — the whole cha- 
racter of their descendants is tinctured, if not imbued with 
them ; but their renewal now would be as impossible, as 
the attempt would be injurious. 

We shall make one more extract, to give a further idea 
of the work before us. 

" May 12. There has always been a violent prejudice in 
" France against the Austrians. And the two last queens 

_ * We had an opportunity of seeing a curious instance of attachment to this prac- 
tice of dancing on the Sunday. The government, in trying to force the observance 
of their absurd decimal calendar, ordered that the people should not be allowed to 
dance on the Sunday, but encouraged to dance on the Decadi. Being on a visit to a 
friend, a few leagues from Paris, and walking one Sunday evening to see the village 
groupe ia their dance, he related, that the people of this village being very religious, 
had been excessively averse to dancing on the Decadi ; and when the revolutionary 
terrour had begun to subside, the Sous prefet being a benevolent, tolerant man, had 
made a compromise with them, by which it was agreed, that they should dance t>» 
the Decadi and the Sunday alternately. 
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" taken from that family have increased in the first instance 
" the hatred, and in Napoleon's choice, the disgust of the 
" French. They used to call, during the revolution, Marie 
" Antoinette, l'Autrichienne, and this word excited every 
" ferocious feeling which a Frenchman had. Marie Louise 
" was a real mauvaise allemande ; she was cold, graceless, 
" excessively ugly and silly, and had that sort of manner 
" and appearance which made all France hausser les epau- 
" les. At this moment the French feel still more enraged, 
" both by the boastings and contributions imposed by the 
" Austrians — And if the bon enfant Louis XVIII. chooses 
" to indulge his subjects with any wars, the most popular 
*■• will be with Austria. The troops of this nation are the 
" most miserable looking, the worst clothed, thej- worst 
" armed, and the worst disciplined of all the allies ; and 
" they are the least feared by the French. One word of 
" their general. — Every where in England the people have 
" an extravagant idea of the military character of Schwart- 
" zenburg, and are disposed to give him a great share of the 
" merit of the campaign ; but I find the allied officers think 
" differently of him ; they have no idea that he deserves to 
" be so much lauded. He was made captain-general of the 
" armies — this was a necessary compliment to Austria ; 
" but after they crossed the Rhine it is quite obvious, that, 
" however much he influenced or participated in the coun- 
*' cils of the allies, it fell to his share of the combination to 
" act a timid, equivocal, mysterious part in the field. He 
" suffered Blucher and the Russians to give all the brilliant 
" coups, and contented himself with advancing or retiring 
" as the Prussian or French eagle rose.* Schwartzenburg 
*' is about fifty, a tall man, very corpulent, with a great 
" head, and a red, fat, bloated, stupid face. 

" The Crown Prince is another of these ' equivoques f 
" he left Paris one or two days since, 1 understand, though 
" he came here incog., lived so, and went away so. He 
" fought one battle at the beginning of the campaign, and 
" after that he amused himself by writing bulletins ; but 
" with all his tender addresses and manifestoes, he could 
" not persuade the French to like him. He seldom gets 
" any thing better than ' scelerut' or 'perfide.' Neither do 

* " Schwartzenburg was quartered at St. Cloud, and used to give dinners while 
" the imperial wine lasted. He served, I understand, in the duke of Brunswick's 
" army during the French revolution." 
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" they like or forgive Moreau, though many of them believe 
" he was a virtuous man. One ought certainly to pardon 
" Frenchmen for having lost their attachment to Moreau, 
" which once was certainly very sincere, though 1 do not 
" think that this makes it a less difficult question of morals. 
" However, there is one thing to be said, that provided 
" Moreau was an honest man, he must have known there 
" was a possibility, nay, a probability, that the allies might 
" not only overthrow what he calls the ' coquin Bonaparte,' 
" but also conquer France, and really make the situation of 
" the country as deplorable as it certainly would have been, 
"if the French had continued to detest the Bourbons. 
" Moreau was a victim on his own altar. He planned the 
" battle of Dresden, in which the allies lost thirty-five 
" thousand men. It was a grand blow ; but he ought to 
" have known that Bonaparte had returned with his guards 
" from the south. They give various reasons why the 
" Crown Prince did not advance his army from Cologne. 
" I think the most probable, and one the most just to him 
" is, that he felt himself treated with great injustice, because 
" he was not invited to have an ambassador at the confer- 
" ences in Chatillon. 

" I have asked all the allied officers that I happened to 
" meet, to whom they attributed the system they pursued 
" in their campaigns ; who is the man that used to project 
" and combine ; and I think that the majority of voices is 
" for Barclay de Tolly. He is the author, they say, of the 
" plan of the campaign of Moscow. Langeron they call a 
" good officer ; he is a Frenchman, and served in the rev- 
" olutionary wars of America ; a gentlemanly looking man, 
" and has none of that dirty, barbarous appearance, rather 
" common among the Russian officers. Then they have 
'* Winzingerode, and Winginstein who seems to be thought 
" the best officer for execution in the Russian service. 
" Barclay de Tolly is a jolly good-natured looking man, a 
" brave garcon, entefe comme le diable pour tout ce qu'il y 
" a de beau et de belle. — And von Blucher ? What do they 
" say of him ? A perfect ' crane'— the moment he sees 
" the enemy, he can manoeuvre, and attack, and fight as 
" fine a battle as possible. This is his grande pensee, but 
" this is all. He has not the faculty of combining a long 
" campaign, and reducing the operations of an army to a 
" system : No ! He is too fond of gambling to distract his 
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" bead with such distant speculations. The chief of Blu- 
" cher's staff is an officer of very great ' means' — a real mil- 
" itary genius. It is said that he first suggested the advance 
" upon Paris. At this moment I cannot recollect his name ; 
" but he has always been mentioned by the Prussian officers 
" as perhaps the first man in their army. 

" May 13. The Champs Elysees, the jardins des Tuil- 
" leries, of the Luxembourg, those beautiful and enchanting 
" places, in which, a few years since, such a splendid popu- 
" lation was constantly seen, the best dressed and the best 
" bred women and men in Europe — Yes : — it is with reason 
" that the French said, il n'y a qu'une Paris et cette Paris est 
" divine — But the scene is changed. If you go and stand 
" upon the terrace, over les vieux politiques,* you will see 
" Cossacks, with their long lances, galloping about on their 
" little ugly horses among these groves — Calmucks from the 
" banks of the Wolga and the Black Sea, the heirs of the 
" dominions of Mithridates — Scythians from the inhospita- 
" ble and unknown regions of Tartary — hordes that have 
" not descended into Europe since the last taking of Rome. 
" They have the dress and arms described by one of the 
" Roman historians — tribes from beyond the great wall of 
" China, never before seen or heard of in Europe, of 
" all faces and dresses and shapes and complexions — Mod- 
*' era barbarians from the Greek islands, with long beards 
" and a simple great coat tied round their waist with a leath- 
" er thong — men whose ancestors called themselves the 
" only civilized nation in the known world. These are some 
" of the innumerable tribes brought into Europe to assist 10 
" conquer and plunder a nation of whose name they never 
tl heard, or of whose existence they had no conception. So 
" far have the conquests of the French shaken the countries 
*' of the world. For fourteen hundred years they have wan- 
" dered undisturbed upon those boundless plains of Asia, 
" which are not known to any European. Here they sit at 
" the foot of trees smoking — some wander about among the 
" crowd — one stands to be examined by a French lady — 
Oh del ! quelles tournures' — and in the evening one 
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m " La vieux politiquts are a race of old meD, who have survived every thing. 
" They are poor, and when the weather is good, they go and bask upon the circular 
" bench, near the gate, leading into the place Louis XV. formerly de to eonoorrfc 
•' They bare been seen there every sun shining day for fifty years. 
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" could have seen in the Champs Elysees* little groupes of 
" these barbarians sitting round their fires, and acting such 
" scenes as are always witnessed upon the borders of the 
" Black Sea and the countries of Asia. One sometime* 
" thinks that he finds himself in the time, when Attila and 
" his Huns took Paris. 

" It is this extraordinary assemblage, their remote and 
" unknown countries, the astonishing difference of manners-- 
" the dreadful, and in some respects, similar irruption of 
" their ancestors — the unexampled causes which have 
" brought them to the most interesting city of the world — 
" their perfect discordance and strangeness from every ob- 
" ject around them — their own insensibility to the novelty 
" and splendour of their situation — their innumerable and 
" horrid jargons and confusions of tongue — It is all these, 
" which give birth to feelings and associations not to be 
" described, and which it is scarcely possible to conceive 
" ever can exist again, or be excited in any other place." 
P. 29—38. 

We cannot close this article without saying a few words 
on the present prospects of Europe. One great advantage 
seems a certain result ; the world must, in some degree, be 
regulated as formerly, by a balance of power. The most 
prominent evil of the times, in which we have lived, has 
been the constant tendency of events, to throw the whole 
power of the world into the hands of two nations. France 
obtained the land, and England the sea ; till at length the 
former was engaged in a direct attempt to undermine the 
power of the latter, by destroying the intercourse of nations, 
and cutting off the commerce of the continent ; when a suc- 
cession of wonderful events utterly subverted her plans, 
and reduced her at once to her ancient limits, which twenty 
years of successful war had so widely extended. 

In the new arrangement of Europe, Russia and Prussia 
act in unison, Austria and England second each other's 
views ; France opposes them all ; on some questions joining 
with Austria and England against Russia ; at others with 
Russia and Prussia against England. Prussia accedes to 
the wishes of the Russians for Poland ; on having her sup- 
port in acquiring part of the Saxon territory, and stretching 

* " These barbarians began to ait off for their horses the bark of the trees in the 
" Champs Elysees, by which they have killed some of the finest trees there. General 
" Sacken had the wretches put out instantly at the point of the bayonet." 
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her arm to the Rhine. England having no jealousy of 
Austria on the water, assists her schemes of aggrandizement 
in Italy, she giving a quitclaim of Flanders, to the Prince 
of Orange,* who uniting this to Holland, makes a consider- 
able kingdom in appearance, but a weak one in reality, as 
the Dutch and Flemings have long had a strong, mutual 
animosity, founded in part on a difference of religion. Tne 
country having very little natural strength on the French 
frontier, is defended by the largest fortresses in the world, 
but which require enormous expense, and large armies foF 
their support. Unless Holland could recover her monopoly 
of commerce, which seems impossible ; it would hardly be 
politick for her to maintain such enormous artificial works ; 
on the one side her dykes to defend herself from the fury 
of the ocean ; on the other these Flemish fortifications to 
oppose the ambition of France, as restless, turbulent, and 
encroaching as the waves of that ocean. The Poles, the 
Saxons, the Dutch, the Flemings, and the Italians are all 
dissatisfied, and all protest against these arrangements. 

There is apparent in these plans, a total disregard of the 
rights of the weaker people, and a general spirit of extending, 
rather than of improving the dominions of the larger powers. 
If the smaller states are doomed to be swallowed up, the 
monopoly of four or five will Bot insure tranquillity, and 
after having devoured others, there will be new contests for 
the destruction of one another. After all that may have 
been gained, by the wide spread of intelligence, and the re- 
moval of some abuses, Europe may perhaps be incurably 
diseased. Loaded with impositions, crippled with debts, 
either actual bankrupts, or on the eve of becoming so ; 
devoured with enormous standing armies, polluted with the 
desires and habits of war, there is no solid hope that the 
miseries of its inhabitants can have any termination. 

* The policy of having a direct share in the government of the continent, is now 
more confirmed than ever in England. As they must soon lose their German posses- 
sions, they have provided this new connexion. The Salick law prevails in the gov- 
ernment of Hanover, and by the act of settlement of the Brunswick family, when they 
were promoted to the English throne, it was stipulated, that, on the crown devolv- 
ing to a female, that the youngest son of the preceding monarch should succeed to 
the electorate of Hanover, which should then become an independent sovereignty. 
The Duke of Cambridge, who is now the Governour of Hanover, will therefore as- 
sume the sovereign power whenever the Princess Charlotte of WaleB comes to the 
crown. The hereditary Prince of Orange is destined to marry her ; he was edu- 
cated at an English university ; is a general officer, and has a regiment in the English 
service. How much is wanting to make him an English prince? 



